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President's report 


The Stony Rises project 

Trevor Pescott and a team of volunteers have been 
working hard down in the Western District and are starting 
to compile a very significant record of the biodiversity of 
the Floating Island area. Some of the survey work has 
been undertaken for the CCMA, and payment for that 
work will enable us to purchase a harp trap for bat 
surveys. This will complement our Elliott trapping and 
Pixcontroller camera surveys and help us build up a much 
more comprehensive picture of the mammals in our 
region. 


Planning for next year 

The disappointing attendance at the October biodiversity 
survey could partly be explained by the clash with the 
SEANA campout. However, as this has not been the only 
excursion with smallish numbers, it does send a message 
about how ambitious we are trying to be with excursions 
and surveys. Given the under-strength committee and 
absence this year of a program coordinator, the 
Committee has started discussing the possibility of 
producing a reduced excursions program for next year 
and not attempting to organise any campouts. If this 
prospect disappoints you, then you know what to do— 
volunteer to run an excursion or campout next year! 


We are still aiming to have our full complement of monthly 
speakers, so now is the time to give us your ideas. Forms 
will be available at tonight's meeting if you wish to 
contribute ideas, or you could contact a committee 
member or write c/o the Club's mailing address. Don't 


Tonight... 
... Chris Lindorff will talk about Trust for Nature. 


At the December meeting... 


...Deborah Evans 


forget that we also need suggestions from bird group 
members for talks and mid-week outings and from plant 
group members as well. 


De-stressing your committee 
Sorry to sound like a cracked record, but as committee 
members are rapidly moving from threatened to 
endangered species, here are just a few ideas for things 
you could do to help before your committee goes extinct: 
e Lead a Sunday excursion or be the GFNC person if we 
have an outsider (collect first aid kit, attendance sheet 
etc.) 
Help with the Geelong Naturalist (mailing, picking up 
printing, etc.) 
Welcome new members/visitors at meetings 
Set up the data projector, microphone etc. for meetings 
Write up monthly talks for the GN 
Monitor Jerringot on a regular basis (e.g. monthly) 
Volunteer for the committee next year (or now — we 
can co-opt!) 
Volunteer to take on the job of Membership Officer 
Assist with maintenance of our web page 
Help refresh our display material 
Something else you would like to do! 


We are not the only environmental group having difficulty 
filling committee positions, but while we still have such a 
successful Club, we need to move to secure our future. 


... tis a Members’ Night and special supper. Please bring a plate. We would be delighted if our new members 
could join us, as this is one of our social events of the year and a chance to meet fellow field nats. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned 
to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. The room will be open at 
7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Richard Kumnick, is of Cattle 
Egrets at Balyang Sanctuary, November 2009. 

The photo on the back cover, by Trevor Pescoit, is of a Whimbrel 
at Black Rocks on 03/10/10. 





This month 


his month I'm going to be a bit indolent and pretty much let 
the diaries do all the hard work. So here we go! 


Echuca 29/11/09 Horsehoebend Park 
This protects a wetland, a cut off billabong and majestic Red 
Gums. Early morning and plenty of bird activity—Crested Shrike- 
tit, Noisy Friarbird, Blue-faced Honeyeaters, clamorous 
cockatoos, corellas and Galahs, and calls 
of a Whistling Kite. (Not a complete list.) 


Intrigued by Cottony Cushion Scale 
insects which were attended by a good 
number of millipedes. Couldn't work out 
the relationship. Must be a good story 
here (see photo). 


At another place nearby. An amusing 
interlude. Pied Butcherbird hotly pursued 
by magpie landed on middle fence wire, 
Magpie perched on wire above, Noisy 
Miner arrived to sit on wire below 
butcherbird; all facing forward, all 
unmoving, seemingly waiting for the next 
move. First magpie lost interest and flew 
off, then the miner, leaving the 
butcherbird ‘the winner’. 


My mind's wandered a bit so I'll stop here 
and tell you about the fox and magpie, in 
an Echuca setting. Fox in front garden, 
magpie objected to this and swooped as 


...Joe Hubbard 


the desirable ones in between. 


Another distraction—l like these! Cameron just rang to tell me 
about this raven at his place which likes to soak small bunnies in 
Cam’s birdbath. It drops a dead one in, leaves it, Cameron 
removes it, bunny replaced with another one by the raven. 





only they can, but Mr Fox saw only Cottony Cushion Scale and millipede. 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 


breakfast so each swoop was met with a 
fox high jump. Score: nil all. 


Did you know that Caracals, with a 
vertical takeoff, can achieve three 
metres? Wow! 


Kamarooka 6/11/09 We went for the 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater but got 
more than we bargained for! 

'Weeds,' | said to Cameron, ‘too many to 
be anything else.’ How wrong can you 
be? We were looking at Golden 
Pennants, many of them. These tall 
plants carry clusters of eye-catching 
yellow flowers, some even a reddish- 
yellow, and not really appreciated at the 
time—shamel! 


In the same area a melaleuca, tufted with 
pinkish-purple flowers, hedged the road. Golden Pennants 
Didn't expect much flora but that notion 

was soon dispelled. Later we found another melaleuca with 
spikes of lilac, patches of deep blue dampiera, probably two 
species of this, a Woolly Goodenia, lemon yellow, and an 
enforced excursion into the mallee scrub revealed Desert 
Hopbush (it looked a bit like Brown Boronia) and a smaller one. 


And the birds didn't disappoint either—began with White-browed 
Woodswallows and ended up with Diamond Dove, with most of 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


And there's always your patch (often 
several!) that you keep returning to. 
Fyansford 24/11/09 

Delightful afternoon following much 
needed rain, heavy at that. 


From the footbridge we watched reed- 
warblers servicing their brood in the nest 
among the reeds—one of many along the 
river—calls clamorous indeed! And a 
pleasant distraction for the passerby. 


Further on, from a perch high in a dead 
wattle, a triller called—not a common 
sighting. Not so today. Along the Barwon 
we found a pair, male a dapper black and 
white and the female drab in browns and 
grey. Back on the Common two males 
disputed this patch—much chasing 
around. 


It's hard to concentrate on a triller when, 
across the river there’s a racket of birds, 
excited by a low-flying coloured raptor 
whilst higher there’s a Wedge-tailed Eagle 
with its noisy attendants. We had to stop 
often to take in the big picture of the 
smaller Moorabool, with its reed beds and 
overhanging trees, and the Barwon with its 
weir and strong rapids, scattered green 
islets, some yellow with a groundsel, or 
small riverside thickets dusted with the 
white of flowering Woolly Tea-tree. 


To get you going 

Horeshoebend in an interstate trip, just! 
Cross the Echuca-Moama bride and 
immediately turn right, cross the railway 
lines, turn right again. Visit early, then you 
could continue up on the Cobb Highway, 
20 km, turn right to Barmah. 


Kamarooka Is through Bendigo on the 
Midland Highway to Huntly; find the 
Whipstick sign, turn left into Millwood Rd 
which takes you to the park. 


Back home Fyansford is a good start. Here, and around, it can 
be very, very special—just like the heath we saw at Anglesea in 


September. 


By the way. If you know what’s going on between those 
millipedes and scale insects, a line or two to the editor would be 


great! 


Cheers! 
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Out and about 
Farewell Pollocksford 


he time has come to say 

goodbye to Pollocksford. 
For more than thirty years 
we have enjoyed the 
stewardship of a small 
corner of rocky land 
overlooking the Barwon 
River. It is at the southern 
edge of a two million year 
old lava flow along the 
ancestral Barwon. The river 


makes a great westward 
curve here, then flows east 
under the northern face of a 


eae 


the Barrabool Hills. This is 
the beginning of the 
Barrabool Fault which tilted 
up a block of cretaceous 
sandstones and mudstones 
to form those hills about10 
million years ago. 


Our tiny patch slopes steeply 
down to a river frontage 
reserve which we have tried 
to protect with a licence. 
Ancient red gums line the 
bank where hemp bush and 
river bottlebrush, tree 
everlasting and wild 
raspberries grow. There are 
rushes and grasses at the 
water’s edge, native mint and 
nettles and yellow senecio; 
purple-flowered S. mimulus 
and S. samolus with its white 
fan-flowers creep over 
muddy patches; water 
ribbons and eel grass spread 
their leaves on the water 
surface. The river bank is a 
great place to sit and do 
nothing. 


m N Ji; 
aZ 





When Europeans arrived in 
the Geelong district in 1835 
they brought their sheep to 
graze on the grasslands 
along the river. Captain 
Joseph Pollock's flock was the first to feed on the native 
grasses and bring alien weeds from Tasmania with their 
droppings. They gave a name to the easy river crossing at 
the bend. In February 1837 when newly-arrived Gellibrand 
and Hesse went on their ill-fated journey along the 
Barwon, hoping to turn north at the Leigh and make their 


i 
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Ozothamnus flowerhead, Pollocksford 15 Feb 2003. 


Kangaroo Apple flowers, Pollocksford. 


...Valda Dedman 


way to Melbourne, Captain 
Pollock's was the last 
property they visited. 
‘Property’ is perhaps the 
wrong word to use, for the 
land was merely squatted on, 
not owned. Land at Pollock's 
Ford was not sold until 1839, 
when it became the very first 
block in the very first sale of 
land in the Geelong district. 
But even then our little scrap 
was not included. It was part 
of an area at the bend set 
aside as a reserve. Today 
there is still a reserve ‘for 
conservation of natural 
interest’ on part of the 
original reserved land; the 
rest was sold as Crown 
Allotments in 1887. 


The river is the connecting 
link, a wildlife corridor and 
the hills a visual guide. Back 
in 1978 Long-billed Corellas 
and Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos in a great mixed 
flock of up to 200 used to fly 
in each evening from the 
plains to the west to roost in 
the river red gums, covering 
the branches like white 
blossoms. We would hear 
the corellas calling as they 
approached and know it was 
time to pack up for the day. 
They settled further 
downstream as houses were 
built and now only a few 
corellas fly past each 
evening. 


Each December a koala or 
two would visit. We watched 
as a red gum branch 
snapped and sent a koala 
down into the water. A few 
seconds later, a head 
bobbed up and the koala swam overarm to the bank and 
promptly climbed another tree. For several years we had a 
Tawny Frogmouth nest in our biggest red gum, until that 
tree also lost a limb. No more baby birds trying to look part 
of a branch. 





Platypus still live in this stretch of the river. The best time 
to see then is early morning or evening. During the last big 
flood, in 1995, they seemed to enjoy swimming around in 
the swirling water at the edge. Did they seal their burrow 
entrance before the water came? 


| have many memories, some of them recorded in the 
pages of the Geelong Naturalist. In November 2004 | 
stood in the midst of a Caper White migration. | estimated 
2700 butterflies flew westwards at head height in 45 
minutes and more were still coming. 


Eels have always migrated up and down the river and at 
one stage were harvested commercially near the bridge. 
There used to be an eel groove in the rocks. Today there 
is a much better designed rocky fish ladder and it is hoped 
that grayling might swim this far upstream and use it. In 
1878 brown trout were released here by the 
Acclimatization Society. Fishermen still hope to catch 
some, although this introduced species is no longer being 
put into the river. Freshwater mussels live in shallow water 
in sand in this part of the river. 


The volcanic soil is black and heavy. It clings to your boots 
in winter. That is when earthworms as long as my hand 
and nearly as thick as my little finger come close to the 
surface and | find bright yellow flatworms and sometimes 
dig up a hibernating pobblebonk. In late summer, when 
cracks appear, it is black cricket season. 


The basalt plains are natural grasslands and we still have 
some remnants of native species. Weeping Grass prefers 
the shaded southern slope and stays green, poa tussocks 
are more cosmopolitan. Wallaby grass and kangaroo 
grass prefer the sun. The reserve across the road is the 
best place for kangaroo grass and there should be a good 
display of its reddish seed heads next autumn. 


Long-time sheep grazing probably caused many smaller 
native plants to die out. The white flowers of Sweet 
Hound's-tongue appear regularly, Wattle Mat-rush grows 
in odd corners and Damsonium gunnii with tiny pink 
peaflowers is well hidden among rocky piles. Kangaroo 
Apple plants suddenly appeared after the 1995 flood and 
now there are many bushes with their big purple flowers 
and orange fruits. Tree Violets are the tough survivors; 
new plants often pop up under trees. In spring their 
branches are hung with perfumed yellow bells, followed by 
tiny purple berries. In November 1994 orchids suddenly 
appeared on another block of land we used to own just 
down the road, but they have never flowered since. They 
were nothing spectacular, just tiny green onion orchids 
Microtis unifolia and plain purplish sun orchids Thelymitra 
pauciflora, but it was an exciting occurrence nonetheless. 


The birds have always been a delight—cheeky little fairy- 
wrens, the Grey Shrike-thrush whose single clear call 
changes to pip-pip-pip-oo-whee as the breeding season 
progresses, Red-rumped Parrots chuckling away in their 


favourite red gum, Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoos and Fan- 
tailed Cuckoos calling, the Welcome Swallows not 
welcome when they nest in the shed (droppings on the 
caravan) but lovely when lined up on the electricity wires, 
the Buff-breasted Rail that came to grief one night when it 
hit those wires in the dark, a Fuscous Honeyeater (an 
unusual bird for the area) that met an unusual death when 
it was locked in the shed for a week, flocks of Red-browed 
Finches, Willie Wagtails nesting, Laughing Kookaburras, 
recent Eastern Yellow Robins, and many more. 


We planted fruit trees and for many years enjoyed good 
harvests, especially of apples. Then the rosellas 
discovered them; it took them a while but they have not 
forgotten where a good feed might be found. They come 
early to check out the apples when they are only cherry- 
sized but ruin their feast by starting long before the fruit is 
ripe. In the 1800s there were many orchards along the 
river and prize fruit was grown. Frederic Brequet and 
David Pettavel established a vineyard on the southern 
side of the river in 1842 and the first vintage was in 1845. 
Pollocksford wine was drunk at the dinner in November 
1850 to celebrate Victoria’s independence from New 
South Wales. Unfortunately phylloxera struck Victoria's 
vines in the 1870s and all Geelong's vines were ordered to 
be destroyed. 


If you have rocks, you must expect reptiles. One hot 
summer's day a black snake decided to have a swim in 
the big pool below our land, thereby preventing our 
daughter from doing likewise. We have a resident 
Shingleback, and bluetongues and spiky-scaled 
Cunningham's Skinks. A Little Whip Snake once showed 
us what it had been eating by disgorging its last meal—a 
headless skink. 


| am fond of our rocks and | will miss the basalt boulders 
with their patterns of lichens and moss, just as | will miss 
the Black Wallabies that stop and look at you on their way 
across the block. | will miss the bird calls, the unusual 
visitors, the changing greys and creams on tree trunks 
shedding bark, the peace of the river with its reflections. 





Lichen patterns on basalt boulder, Pollocksford 15 Feb 2003. 
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What's up 


arilyn and | spent the first week of October at the old 

Shearers' Quarters in the Murray-Sunset National Park. 
While Marilyn was busy photographing moths at night, | took 
advantage of the clear dark skies to use our telescope. Some 
bird-watching friends joined us late in the week and | gave them 
a tour of some of the more spectacular astronomical sights 
visible. Venus was quite low in the sky, but | turned the telescope 
to it and looked through the eyepiece. Involuntarily, | shouted, 
‘Wow! The planet was a beautiful narrow crescent, occupying 
much of the field of view. 


Venus is now moving between the Earth and the Sun and it 
disappeared from the evening sky in late October. 


Mercury and Venus are the only planets that show phases like 
the Moon. The others, being further out from the Sun than Earth, 
are always seen more or less fully illuminated. In theory, it should 
be possible to see Venus as a crescent with the naked eye when 
itis closest to the Earth, but the planet's atmosphere is so 
reflective that its glare swamps out any detail for our eyes. Using 
filters to cut down the brightness can help resolve the phases of 
the planet. 


Although Venus is about the same size as the Earth and has a 
dense atmosphere, we now know it to be very different to our 
planet. Currently, it is thought that the two planets may have 
been quite similar when they formed, but because Venus 
received more heat from the Sun, it suffered from a run-away 
greenhouse effect that evaporated its water. Venus has no 
magnetic field to shield it from the intense solar radiation, which 
decomposed the water into hydrogen and oxygen. The hydrogen 
was swept away by the solar wind, leaving a dry planet. Carbon 
dioxide remained, however, and produced a thick atmosphere. 


...Dean Hewish 


The clouds that make the planet so reflective are composed of 
sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide droplets. Surface 
temperatures are over 480 degrees (lead melts at around 375 
degrees) and the surface pressure is equivalent to that found at 
depths of one kilometre in our oceans. The planet rotates very 
slowly and in the opposite direction to that of Earth. Each Venus 
day lasts approximate 243 of ours. 


As with most of the planets, our ideas about the surface 
conditions on Venus were mostly wrong before we sent 
spacecraft to investigate it. Early fantasies had visiting 
astronauts finding steamy tropical forests below the clouds, but it 
is highly unlikely that any human will ever be able to set foot on 
the surface of Venus. Four Russian spacecraft have successfully 
landed on Venus, returning data and some pictures for up to 50 
minutes before succumbing to the heat and pressure. The 
pictures show weathered surface rocks and boulders, but are of 
low resolution. The photographs showed that light at the surface 
is fairly dim and has an orange hue from the heavy cloud layers. 
Venus orbiters have probed the surface with radar and 
discovered that about 80% of the surface is covered by smooth 
volcanic plains. There are some high mountains, many of which 
seem to be volcanoes. The planet also has many large impact 
craters. 


Thick clouds prevent us from viewing the surface of Venus but, 
astonishingly, one amateur astronomer has recently managed to 
photograph some of the surface features in infrared light, with the 
help of some very clever image processing. The faint dark 
patches his photographs reveal closely match the positions and 
shapes of mountains discovered by radar (Sky and Telescope, 
October 2010, pages 72-75). 


You Yangs Koala update—testosterone in the gum trees! 


pringtime is breeding season for many animals—but for 

koalas, whose long breeding season goes from October to 
March, these early days seem to be the time for males to sort out 
their rivals. I'm sure they would prefer to be breeding, but those 
pesky females are just not ready yet so the boys have to do 
something! 


In spring time in 2006 we 
watched young male Vegemite 
oust Tim Tam from his Big Rock 
Track home range. Then in 
spring 2009 young Anzac 
displaced Vegemite from the 
same home range that he’d 
taken from Tim Tam three years 
earlier. Now, in October 2010 
Merle—the dominant male of 
Red Gum Gully—has 
disappeared. And his nearest 
rivals Ngallo and Anzac have 
appeared in northern Red Gum 
Gully, in an area very much 
‘owned' by Merle. Oops! 
There's trouble brewing! 

Merle has been the number one 
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.. Janine Duffy 


fella in Red Gum Gully since we first started monitoring koalas in 
the You Yangs in January 2006. His reign has been absolute 
and unwavering—only old males Calvin (in 2006 & 2007) and 
Tim Tam (in 2008) really dared to cross Merle's boundary for 
long. Any other male trespassers speedily disappeared. Koalas 
are not considered strictly territoriai—that is, they don't defend 
their home range against 
intruders all the time. In other 
parts of Victoria dominant males 
are known to share parts of their 
home ranges with up to ten 
other males*. But in the You 
Yangs, in aless densely 
populated area, we have noticed 
that the level of overlap by 
males is little. Merle's 
domination of Red Gum Gully 
has been almost exclusive for 
four years. 


So how does he keep other 
males away? We know that 
male koalas fight, but in 12 
years of monitoring koalas | 
have never seen a fight between 


males. Maybe it doesn't happen often in low density populations. 
Perhaps it happens at night in spring, when we are not watching. 


What we have seen is a fair bit of intimidation. 


In early December 2009, Merle's northern neighbours Vincent 
and Ngallo were seen sharing a tree in Merle's home range. 
Younger Vincent was perched high at the far end of the branch 
and was looking very uncomfortable. He was facing outwards, 
back to Ngallo, sitting up stiffly, hardly moving but wide awake 
the whole time we watched. Ngallo was in the lowest fork, 
relaxed and sprawling, eyes closed—but in such a location that 
Vincent would have to pass him to get out of the tree. Merle 
could not be found that day, but guess what? The next day he 
was back! Merle was exactly where the two boys had been, 
Ngallo had moved east and was looking nervous, and Vincent 
was nowhere to be found! 


In the Brisbane Ranges in 2004 we saw the same behaviour— 
this time it was dominant male Blaze and younger male GP. It 
was 10 October, and dominant male Blaze was in a tree that had 
been one of his favourites for years. Young GP had just moved 
into the area and decided to take on the old fella. GP was sitting 
in a lower fork so that Blaze would have to pass him to get out. 


And just yesterday (October 22, 2010) we saw Arne intimidating 
young Eugen at Big Rock Track North. Eugen has visited Arne's 
home range recently—we first saw him in late September. Then 
yesterday Eugen was sitting stiffly at the furthest end of a branch 
gazing nervously outwards. Like Vincent, he was never seen to 
rest. He even climbed around on the branch as if looking for a 
way out. Arne, like Ngallo, was sleeping unconcernedly in the 
main fork of the same tree. 


Close interactions between adult koalas are few. Just seeing two 
koalas share the same tree is really unusual. We've only 
recorded male koalas sharing trees on six occasions over six 
years—these three above, and another two in the You Yangs— 
one in spring, another in summer. Another one was immediately 
after a bushfire, so we're taking that out of the equation. 
Considering that we observe around 1000 koalas every year, 
that is a pretty low incidence. If you ever see two adult koalas 
sharing a tree, we would love to know—email me pictures of 
each koala and one photo of the whole tree showing both koalas, 
date, time and a GPS location, if you can! 

E: janine@echidnawalkabout.com.au 


“Martin, R & Handasyde, K. (1999) The Koala, Natural History, 
Conservation and Management, 2nd edn, UNSW Press, 


Blaze had his back turned to GP, but didn't seem nervous. p. 54. 
Actually, we think Blaze won that day, as he stayed in his home 
range until June 2005. GP disappeared for a while, then returned 
in August and October 2005 after Blaze had left. 
Butterfly report 





Caper White 22/10/10 
Australian Painted Lady 09/10/10 


Bells Beach 


Gum Flat Rd, Anglesea 


09/10/10 Bald Hills Rd, Anglesea 


10/10/10 Highton 


21/10/10 
07/10/10 
09/10/10 


Long Forest 


Yellow Admiral Edwards Point 


Gum Flat Rd, Anglesea 


09/10/10 Mt Duneed 


10/10/10 Highton 


21/10/10 
22/10/10 


Long Forest 


Bells Beach 


4-5 + 





...Valda Dedman 


he Caper White migration has begun. On the first really warm day in 

October, a number had reached Bells Beach, and as Craig Jones wrote, 
‘almost swarming!?'. In previous years they have been seen at Point Addis. 
Sometimes they fly out to sea but rarely reach Tasmania. You might find them 
washed up on the beach. They are more likely to turn west and fly to South 
Australia, before heading north to find caper plants that the caterpillars will 
feed on and where they pupate in great congregations. 


Observers: CJ, Craig Jones; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; JN, John 
Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish. 


Australian Painted Lady, Gum Flat Rd. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


South Side car park, almost swarming 


several 


several 


in suburban park at edge of housing 
development, 1300 hrs edst 


on Happy Valley Tk 


over dandelion covered paddock, 0900 hrs 
edst 


in suburban park on edge of housing 
development, 1300 hrs edst 


on Happy Valley Tk 
South Side car park 
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Geelong Bird Report 2008 


ith some sadness, | know that now is the right time 
for me to hand the Geelong Bird Report to someone 
who can bring fresh thoughts and enthusiasm to the task. 


At first, the big idea was Margaret Cameron's. The first 
Geelong Bird Reports, 1984-1985, compiled by Pat 
Russell, appeared in the Geelong Naturalist when 
Margaret was editor. She saw that records submitted at 
GFNC meetings could be published to provide a valuable 
resource for knowledge and conservation. Trevor Pescott 
edited two more reports and then | took over in 1991. 
There weren't many records—we didn't even have a 
printed record form and a group of us met to design one. 
But | was prepared for a long stint as editor, and 
consistent publication helped us expand. We soon 
outgrew the Naturalist. 


Once again, the idea was Margaret's: we should be joint 
editors of a separate magazine containing the bird records 
and bird-related articles. She wrote a prospectus and the 
GFNC Committee and President, Ture Hergstrom, were 
very supportive. The first issue in 1993 was produced in a 
rush. John Bottomley and Jocelyn Calvert rapidly put 
together an article on their Common Myna survey and | 
added a paper I'd already written on Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters. We wanted to have a different colour for the 
cover each year, but the decision was sometimes fraught. 
In 1994, Margaret asked what colour | wanted. | said, 
‘Anything but pink or purple.' Margaret misheard me (have 
a look). 


This was the beginning of a wild ride. The Geelong Bird 
Report 1993 was 32 pages; GBR 1994, 31; GBR 1995, 
40; and GBR 1996, 42. In 1997, we were pushing the 
envelope for space again so we changed the format from 
columns to running text. At this stage, we inserted the 
species introductions, summaries of our knowledge to 
date about each species. Trevor Pescott and | spent long 
days in his study putting them together, and they're largely 
the distillation of his knowledge and experience. They 
added immensely to the scientific and educational value of 
the Report. However, even with the more efficient use of 
space, GBR 1997 was 66 pages; GBR 1998, 84; GBR 
1999, 90; and GBR 2000, 103. The next jump was to an 
A4 format with larger text (the editors’ eyesight was not 
what it had been). Even then, we hit 110 pages in 2002. 
That year was Margaret's last as a report editor; the end of 
an era. 


Personally, the Bird Report has been immensely 
satisfying. My objectives were primarily for science and 
conservation: to provide a snapshot of the Geelong 
region's birdlife over at least a decade (| never envisaged 
18 years). | think | can safely say that no other region in 
Australia has a better idea of what birds they have, their 
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... Marilyn Hewish 


status, distribution, seasonal patterns, habitat use and 
breeding. The article in this issue contains a list of the bird 
species recorded in Bird Reports from 1984 to 2008: 379 
species. Read it, realise what we've achieved together, 
and pat yourselves on the back. As well, our Bird Report 
articles have remained relevant. I've cited them often as 
references and they provide hard evidence in conservation 
submissions. At times, the Bird Report was hard work for 
me, but hard work had its own rewards when the value of 
our efforts was so clear. 


What | didn't anticipate so much was the joy of working 
with so many knowledgeable, generous and skilled 
people. As the report grew so did the list of 
acknowledgments. GFNC members are tireless recorders, 
but Margaret and | gradually added outside sources of 
information to fill out the picture. There are over 600 
names in our cumulative list of contributors (a list of the 
special people is in the Acknowledgments section of the 
article in this issue). Thanks for teaching me most of what 
| know about birds. Thanks for your help, your kindness 
and your friendship; for sharing your ideas and opinions, 
for and against; and for enabling me to extend my 
horizons and take on a big challenge. For the club's sake, 
we aimed for high standards. You've been patient with my 
harassment for descriptions and evidence. | think that the 
GFNC and all of you can be proud of the result and 
confident it will stand the test of time. 


I'd like to pay tribute to my personal mentors and role 
models over 30 years of birding and writing. | couldn't 
have chosen more wisely or been blessed with better 
teachers. They've guided me through this right from the 
start. Thanks, Margaret Cameron, Trevor Pescott and 
Richard Loyn. 


We're not finished yet. | wish the new editor, Craig Morley, 
every success and all the rewards I've gained from trying 
to understand and preserve a vital part of our natural 
heritage. 


In the end, it's all about the birds. 
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the species introductions which added so much value Barry Lingham, Polly Cutcliffe and Rob Ganly. 
to the Report. e My regular sources outside the GFNC: Clive Minton 

e The authors of the articles for their hard work and and the Victorian Wader Study Group; the Australasian 
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Thankyou Marilyn 
...Barry Lingham 


he Geelong Bird Report has grown from humble expertise as an author, scientist and an authority on birds 
beginnings to become an outstanding, authoritative to develop the Geelong Bird Report. The result is a 
publication. It not only accurately records the bird species publication that is admired and respected by bird 
seen in the Geelong region in each year, but also details enthusiasts from across Australia. Each individual 
the breeding status, migratory movements, fluctuations on publication provides lots of useful information—the 
population numbers and sites where a species is most combined publications are an invaluable record of the 


likely to be seen. The publication has also included a great birdlife of the region over several decades. 
many in-depth articles analysing the birds of particular 


sites within the Geelong region or aspects of a particular Thanks for your efforts Marilyn; the GFNC is extremely 
species. For nearly 20 years, Marilyn Hewish has devoted proud to have been associated with the Geelong Bird 
countless weeks of her time and her considerable Report. 


Geelong Bird Report 2008 


$10 ($15.00 posted) 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club, P.O. Box 1047, Geelong 3220 


Earlier editions also available. Write for a price. 


Help desperately wanted! 


Your president is gumbootless (her right boot having sprung an 
irreparable leak while circumnavigating Freshwater Lake on the 
last OBP count) and is getting frustrated with being told that 


there will be no more stocks till next winter—with the Tiger 
Snake season only just starting! If anybody knows where one 
can buy ladies’ gumboots (preferably not pink or floral!) please 
ring or email. 





Eastern Grey Kangaroos at Berry's, Yaugher. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Yellow-winged Locust Gastromargus musicus, Acrididae 


Introduction 


The recent weather conditions with their good rains 
have produced an ideal environment for the large 
increase in locust numbers, in particular the Australian 
Plague Locust Chortoicetes terminifera, which is 
currently giving authorities a great deal of concern. Asa 
close relative of the Plague Locust, the subject Yellow- 
wing Locust will also increase in number, but will 
present much less of a problem in crop and pasture 


depletion and 
desecration than is 
caused by C. 
terminifera. 


The latter part of 
summer is usually 
the time when 
Gastromargus 
musicus is mostly 
observed. As it 
feeds on grasses it 
is often observed 
when one is 
walking through 
open grassland 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


variable, from essentially bright and dark brown to 
having areas of bright green and reds. The toughened 
forewing is narrow and when at rest it covers the folded 
hind wing in much the same way as an elytrum (Gk. 
elytron, sheath). It is pigmented with dark patches that 
affect camouflage. When in flight the hind wing is fan 
shaped displaying the large proximal patch of bright 
yellow surrounded by band of black. The outer band 
consists of an area of semi-transparent tissue. 


Antennae are short 
and inserted high on 
the face. The head 
has a vertical face 
carrying a pair of 
short antennae and 
large eyes. 
Mandibles are 
prominent with a 
large surface for 
masticating the 
tissue of grasses. 
The pronotum is 
covered with a 
heavily sclerotised 


from which, at A - Yellow-winged Locust, Gastrimargus musicus, Acrididae. | shield-like process 


your approach, B - R. H. pair of wings. 


they will erupt 
flying low, 
displaying the bright yellow 
of their wings with a distinct 
clicking noise. This noise is 
produced by the fore and 
hind wings clashing. They 
are not strong flyers, 
landing again just a few 
metres away. Clinging to 
grass stalks they become 
effectively camouflaged. 


Two phases are the norm, 
the solitary phase and the 
migratory phase that occurs 
when conditions are 
suitable such as moisture 
and pasture growth. 


Description 

A relatively large 
grasshopper, some 35 mm 
long with a wingspan of 70 
mm. Colouring can be 
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that has lateral lobes 
and a distinct linear 
dorsal ridge. 


The fore and mid-legs are 
much the same, each 
having a series of small 
spines on the tibia. Typical 
of grasshoppers, the rear 
legs have a large femur and 
long tibia to provide 
powerful launching into the 
air. A herring-bone pattern 
is very evident on the lateral 
side of the femur and often 
can have a bright red 
colouring. The tibia has a 
series of strong spines in 
two rows along the dorsal 
side. Two pairs of sturdy 
spines are located at the 
distal end of the tibia that 
would provide for a firm grip 
upon the substrate when 
launching into flight. 


Biodiversity survey report 
Yaugher, Sunday 17 October 2010 


augher is about 2 km north of Forrest on the Apollo Bay 

Road. There was once a railway station, school and 
Anglican Church there, but now there are only a few farms, a 
Football Ground, Pony Club Grounds and the cemetery. The 
cemetery is very pretty, and well worth a visit, especially in 
Spring. 


Birds at Yaugher 


..John James and Trevor Pescott 


Australian White Ibis Olive Whistler 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Grey Shrike-thrush 
Crimson Rosella Australian Magpie 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo Grey Fantail 
Laughing Kookaburra Little Raven 
White-throated Treecreeper Magpie-lark 
Superb Fairy-wren Eastern Yellow Robin 
White-browed Scrubwren Welcome Swallow 
Brown Thornbill Common Blackbird 
Spotted Pardalote Australasian Pipit 
Crescent Honeyeater 


ey ~ ae i A a 
fae i A E 


es 


Cladina confusa Reindeer Lichen. Photo: Deborah Evans 





...John James and Deborah Evans 


John Berry’s property where we surveyed has a large area of 
bush which joins the Yaugher State Forest. John is well aware of 
the value of retaining the bush, and has excluded stock from the 
treed areas. Some of the trees had been ringbarked in the past 
and he is keeping these as a record of the farming practices in 
the area. 


The property is perched high above the West branch of the 
Barwon River, and affords wonderful views of the river flats and 
the Forrest Township. The river snakes around, making three S- 
bends just below the house. A magnificent stand of Acacia 
melanoxylon is in one of the gullies. Higher up on the property is 
a drier stringybark woodland area, with an understorey of 
brackens, ferns, tree ferns, olearias and acacias. Up on the north 
-west corner of the property the woodland gives way to a heathy 
area with a thicket of Melaleuca squarrosa and a ground cover of 
lichens. 


In the stringybark woodland we found hundreds of Common Bird 
Orchids in full flower, and masses of Maiden Hair Fern. There 
were also a number of trees with dramatic damage caused by 


... Continued next page 


Plants at Yaugher 
...John James, Deborah Evans and Trevor Pescott 


Acacia melanoxylon Blackwood 
Acacia mucronata Narrow-leaved Wattle 
Acacia verticillata Prickly Moses 
Adiantum aethiopicum Common Maidenhair 
Aceana sp. Burr 
Asperula sp. Woodruff 
Astroloma humifusum Cranberry Heath 
Banksia marginata Silver Banksia 
Blechnum spp. Water Fern 
Caladenia sp. Pink Fingers 
Chiloglottis valida Common Bird Orchid 
Clematis aristata Mountain Clematis 
Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 
Coprosma quadrifida Prickly Currant Bush 
Cyathea australis Rough Tree-fern 
Dicksonia antarctica Soft Tree-fern 
Drosera peltata Tall Sundew 
Epacris impressa Common Heath (white) 
Epacris lanuginosa Woolly-style Heath 
Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate 
Eucalyptus viminalis Manna Gum 
Gahnia sieberana Saw Sedge 
Gleichenia spp. Coral Fern 
Hydrocotyl spp. Pennywort 
Isopogon ceratophyllus Horny Cone-bush 
Leptospermum continentale Prickly Tea-tree 
Leptospermum myrsinoides Heath Tea-tree 
Lomandra longifolia Spiny-headed Mat-rush 
Lomandra multiflora Many-flowered Mat-rush 
Melaleuca squarrosa Scented Paperbark 
Olearia argophylla Musk Daisy Bush 
Olearia lirata Otway Daisy/Snowy Daisy Bush 
Pteridium esculentum Austral Bracken 
Tetrarrhena juncea Forest Wire-grass 
Tetratheca ciliata Pink Bells 
Viola hederacea Ivy leaved Violet 
Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass Tree 
Lichens 
Mosses 
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(Cont. from previous page) 


cockatoos searching for grubs. One could see how trees could 
be killed by over-zealous cockatoos! There was also plenty of 
evidence of echidnas, which John sees regularly, but which 
refused to show themselves, even though John said the overcast 
weather was perfect for echidna sightings. 


With only a small number of people attending the survey, we 
were only able to make plant and bird lists to add to Trevor’s 
mammal trapping, so no invertebrate or fungi lists are included. 
The team thanks John for his hospitality and enthusiasm in 
showing us his property. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Common Bird Orchid, Yaugher. 


Mammal trapping—John Berry's property, Yaugher 


14—17 October 2010 
GPS 54 736919E, 5734992N, altitude 206m., DSE permit 10005048. 


he trapping was carried out as part of the Club's biodiversity 

study on the c32 ha (80 acre) property between Boundary 
Road and the West Barwon River, opposite Cemetery Road, 
Yaugher. 


40 small Elliott traps were set on three nights (120 trap-nights) in 
two transects both of 20 traps. Traps 1-20 were set along the 
north boundary of the property, commencing at a wet depression 
vegetated largely in saw-sedge and various ferns, and 
proceeding up a steep rise to dense Prickly Tea-tree scrubland 
at the north-west corner of the property. Traps 21—40 were set 
along the damp depression where recent heavy rain had 
produced shallow running water through sword-sedge and ferns. 
We also employed three Pixcontroller movement-activated 
cameras on the north and west boundaries of the property. 


Bait: standard mix of peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 
Weather: cool to cold, some rain. 


Trap results: 

Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii 1 female 
Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes 7 individuals 
Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 7 individuals 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Southern Water Skink, Yaugher. 
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... [revor Pescott 


Camera results: 

Camera 1—failed to operate, perhaps because of a faulty 
connection between the movement sensor and the camera. 

Camera 2—one photograph of a Short-beaked Echidna and 
many mis-fires caused by movement of vegetation in the 
background. 

Camera 3—several photographs of Olive Whistler and White- 
browed Scrubwren. 


Other mammals: 

Short-beaked Echidna, apart from the photograph, there were 
many diggings made by the animals. 

Black Wallaby, none seen but fresh scats were observed. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo, a group of 5 individuals as well as 
single animals were seen. 


Other fauna 

Birds: the list of species is included in the general biodiversity 
report. 

Southern Water Skink, two seen. 

Spotted Marsh Frog, one found. 


Thanks to John Berry for allowing us to use his property, Donna 
McMaster (DSE Colac) for providing some fauna information, 
John James for assisting in setting and checking the traps, and 
Craig Jones for assisting in checking the traps. 





Spotted Marsh Frog, Yaughur. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


03/10/10 
03/10/10 


Common Froglet 


... [revor Pescott 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a few calling in the afternoon TP 


Old Hutchinson’s block and Ocean Grove Nature Reserve; at both places TP 


there were many tiny Garden Skinks, apparently newly hatched or out for 
the first time after winter hibernation. It was a warm, sunny afternoon at 


both places. 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 12/10/10 


Belmont, a very large, jet-black individual in my garden at VictoriaTerrace. TP 


There have been at least two other similarly-coloured bluetongues in 
Victoria Terrace in the previous month. 


Mainland Tiger Snake 12/10/10 


Barwon Downs, the first seen this spring at the farm. 


Observers: JJa, John James; TP, Trevor Pescott. (See the Mammal Trapping report for other herps seen at Yaugher.) 





Snippets from the past 


Newsletter 145 Dec 1977 p. 8—A magnificent colony of Straw- 
necked and White Ibises have been nesting this year in Reedy 
Lake. By far the largest yet seen there, it is the result of a steady 
build-up in birds over the last few years. Possibly the first 
recorded White Ibis colony was seen there by Cliff Tingate 
and Alan Gubby in 1946, when about a score of nests were 
built. 


Monthly News No.12 August 1995 p. 13—'A Penguin under 
Princes Highway' by Alban Lloyd-Jones. Where Hovells Crk. 


flows under the Princes Highway near Lara, there is a large pool 
in which we saw a Little Penguin swimming a couple of weeks 
ago. It had swum all the way from Limeburners lagoon even 
though the creek becomes very narrow. There were two other 
penguins fishing in the shallows back at the lagoon. What a day 
to be without our grandchildren. 


Newsletter 243 Sep 1986 p. 6—One Ground Parrot was seen 
at Lake Connewarre sedgelands during the OBP count on 
27 July. G. Tribe, M. Hewish, P. Russell. 


Newsletter 249 Apr 1987 p. 6—Royal Penguin at Apollo Bay 
recently. Very few Australian records. T. Pescott. 


Newsletter 256 Nov 1987 p. 7—Survey at Bald Hills, Anglesea, 
19/9/87. Elegant Parrot, Chestnut—rumped Hylacola, Southern 
Emu-wren. 


...Rob Ganly 


Newsletter157 Feb 1979 p. 2 

e Laurie Conole reported 10 pairs of Painted Honeyeaters at 
Steiglitz on 21 November: One was seen on 
30 November, but none on 3 December, although 
members taking part in the Bird Count had camped in the 
area. 

e Miss Cameron reported two Common Sandpipers on a dam 
along Norton's Road, a considerable way from the coast. 


e Mr. Fink reported Rainbow-birds at Anglesea. 


Newsletter 171 May 1980—Zebra Finches have been recorded 
for the first time at Deakin University. 


Newsletter 169 March 1980 p. 2—The Indian Mynah now 
appears to range from Bairnsdale to Bancoora. 


Newsletter 183 June 1981 p. 2—a Yellow-iufted Honeyeater 
was reported from Point Lonsdale. They are not usually seen on 
the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Newsletter 185 August 1981 p. 3—Arthur Collins has seen a 
Cape Barren Goose at Point Lonsdale. Three had been reported 
in January; they had arrived after bad weather. 


Newsletter 188 November 1981 p. 3—Mr. Pescott said that 
Port Lincoln Ringnecks had apparently become established 


here. They would have originally been cage escapees. 


Mammal report 


... frevor Pescott 
Platypus 1 01/10/10 Buckley Falls, swimming under Red Gum Island bridge at dusk. SQu 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 5 09/10/10 Avalon, south side of Military Swamp, Pt Wilson Road. TFI 
Black Wallaby 1 27/06/10 Avalon, new Western Ponds, Pt Wilson Road. TFI 
Water Rat 1 02/10/10 Corio Bay, swimming east past The Wharf Shed about an hour before SQu 
sunset. 
Red Fox 1 09/10/10 Avalon, south side of Military Swamp, Pt Wilson Road, near a pair of TFI 
Brolgas with 2 quarter-grown chicks. 
Leopard Seal 1 06/10/10 On the beach at Indented Head; it had apparently been seen GNw 
previously at Rye, Frankston and Point Lonsdale. 
Brown Hare 1 18/10/10 Belmont Common, on the bike path behind Jerringot Reserve. TP 


Observers: GNw, report in the Geelong News; SQu, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


(See the Mammal Trapping report for other mammals seen at Yaugher). 
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Peaflower of the month 
Kennedia prostrata Running Postman 


hen we're in the bush and we hear the cry, ‘Look, 

there's a Running Postman!’ we don't expect to see 
someone bringing urgent mail. We look down and find a 
bright red peaflower. It is large as our local peaflowers go, 
and seems to stand upright on a plant that trails across the 
ground. It is more like an old-fashioned soldier in red 
uniform than a postman. Perhaps the name came from the 
tall red post boxes that used to grace our corners. Some 
people just call the plants Scarlet Runner (but to me that is 
the name of a climbing bean). 





The genus was named in France by Ventenat in 1804 
after the nurseryman John Kennedy, of the Hammersmith 
firm of Lea and Kennedy, who managed to take plants 
across the Channel to Marie Antoinette even when 
England and France were at war. The Empress certainly 
grew the Western Australian climber Kennedia coccinea, 
first collected by Peter Good in 1803 on Matthew Flinders’ 
expedition around Australia. K. prostrata was first 
introduced to England about 1790 and Sir Joseph Banks 
had brought Kennedia rubicunda back in 1788. Thus one 
was known as the Dingy-flowered Kennedia (now the 
Dusky Coral-pea) and prostrata was very sensibly called 
the 'One-flower'd Scarlet Kennedia' when its scientific 


Jottings from the journals 


e The Victorian Naturalist Vol. 127 (4) is a special issue deals 
with weeds—detrimental or beneficial? 

e Volunteer, Newsletter of the Threatened Bird Network, Oct. 
2010, asks that bird observers watch and listen for bitterns. 
Detailed instructions at http://birdsaustralia.com.au/our- 
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...Valda Dedman 


description by Robert Brown was printed in the second 
edition of the Hortus kewensis, the catalogue of the Kew 
Botanic Gardens. 


It had been called Glycine coccineus in Curtis' Botanical 
Magazine in 1794 where it was illustrated by Sydenham 
Edwards. Many scrambling peaflowers at this time were 
erroneously given the name glycine. It was grown from 
seed at several places around London. Curtis praised its 
‘glowing scarlet colour’ but noted 'We must rank it among 
the more tender green-house plants’. 


That is not the case in its native country. Kennedia 
prostrata grows in a wide range of habitats in the 
southeast and southwest of Australia, including Tasmania. 
It prefers the open forest and a sandy soil. Locally we find 
it in many places—the Brisbane Ranges, Anglesea and 
the Otways, Barwon Heads Bluff and at Seaview Park and 
you can see it in the Botanic Gardens. 


It is a most attractive plant that probably should be more 
widely grown in gardens as a ground cover. The other 
Australian kennedias are all vigorous climbers. If we look 
more carefully we will see a yellowish-green spot at the 
base of the flower's standard, which tends to lean 
backwards. Its large wings are folded together and stick 
out forwards with the keel just peeping out the end. The 
flowers occur on long hairy stalks in the leaf axils, singly or 
with two flowers at the end of the stalk. The leaves are 
made up of three wavy-edged round lobes, often with a 
notch in the middle. The central lobe is on a short stem, 
the other two are subsessile. They are hairy underneath 
and smooth above. The stems are tough and wiry. 


After fire, plants regenerate quickly from seed which is 
dispersed explosively from round hairy brownish-green 
seed pods. 


Other red peaflowers growing locally include the Dwarf 
Wedge-pea Gompholobium ecostatum and the Red Parrot 
-pea Dillwynia hispidula (both bushes and with much 
smaller flowers). 


The rare Clover Glycine Glycine latrobeana has rounded 
trifoliate leaves but it is not a creeper and its flowers are 
purple. The Running Postman may be 'common' but it is 
distinctive as well as eye-catching. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


projects/bittern-survey 

e Environment News. The Friends of Buckley Falls is now 
responsible for revegetation of Taits Point where new visitor 
facilities have been installed. Time to check out the wonderful 
views over Lake Connewarre? 


What else has been seen 


Steelblue Sawfly larvae, still a few groups in small eucalypts at 
Serendip, 30/9/10. (EWt) 


Horse Dung Fungus Pisolithus arhizus, growing beside Gum 
Flat Rd, Anglesea, 09/10/10. (LPh) 


Painted Cup Moth caterpillar Doratiphora oxleyi, numerous 
on shrubs and small trees on Bald Hills Road west of Anglesea, 
doing a lot of damage, October 2010. They are everywhere 
around Anglesea at the moment. (Margaret MacDonald, pers. 
comm.) Keep an eye out for the strong woody cup-like cocoons 
which are usually attached on their sides to a twig. (LPh) 


Terrestial Planarium or Platyhelminth flat worm of the 
Family Geoplanidae, found near the ford testing ground in open 
forest, on a walking (dirt bike) track, 500 metres from a valley 
that had damp sclerophyll forest. It preys on earthworms and 
gastropods. (Identified by Dave King) (CJ) 


An amazing blanket of spider webs covered the roadside 
grasses, Seven Bridges Road, Yaugher on 29/08/10. | have no 
idea what spider species was responsible for the webs. (TP) 


Jumping Spider, Family Salticidae, at Belmont 20/10/10. Its 
palps look like boxing gloves! (TP) 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Bearded Greenhood, Anglesea. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Pterostylis sp. aff. plumosa (Anglesea) Bearded Greenhood, 
09/10/10—it only grows in the Anglesea district. (LPh) 


Observers: CJ, Craig Jones; EWt, Echidna Walkabout Tours; 
LPh, Lorraine Phelan; TP, Trevor Pescott 























Spider webs at Yaugher. Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Jumping Spider, Belmont. 


Fighting Kookaburras 


e were recently staying at a caravan park near the 

Town of 1770 in central coastal Queensland. The park 
was set in the dense bush typical of the area and there were 
plenty of birds as well as wildflowers to keep us interested. 


We regularly heard the 
‘laugh’ of the many local 
kookaburras but one day 


saw what appeared to be a 
dead kookaburra on the 
ground. Just as | was about 
to investigate, the bird 
moved and | then 
discovered that there were 
two and they seemed to be 
locked in combat, with the 
beak of a smaller bird firmly 
locked onto the beak of the 
other. Over the next 25 
minutes, the two thrashed 
around on the ground, 
moving a distance of perhaps 50 metres and were seemingly 
oblivious of me standing there photographing them. Another 
kookaburra landed nearby and to my astonishment, it merely 
sat there, looking completely indifferent to the life-and-death 
struggle and took no part. Neither of the combatants seemed 
to be able or willing to break away but along the way, the 





... fony Cavanagh 


smaller bird managed to seize the neck of the other in its beak 
and seemed hell bent on choking it to death. At this stage, the 
two remained quiet for minutes at a time and | began to have 
serious doubts whether the bird with its 'neck in a noose’ would 
survive. | did not want to 
interfere and suddenly the 
decision was made for me. 
The 'underdog' must have 
heard its mate nearby for it 
suddenly struggled violently 
and made a couple of loud 
calls. Another bird then ‘dive 
bombed' the two, causing 
the aggressor to lose its 
grip, and all three flew off 
into the trees. Later | saw 
the 'watching' kookaburra 
and what appeared to be the 
smaller aggressor sitting 
together on a branch so 
perhaps they were a pair. 


| have no idea what the fight was all about but is this normal 
kookaburra behaviour and can/do kookaburras kill each other 
in such struggles? | know that for my wife and I, it was 
something we had never seem before and was a fascinating 
insight into nature in the raw. 


Bird Observations 
October 2010 


W ith the filling of the wetlands along the Murray and further 
north, many of our ducks have departed to (hopefully) 
breed in the good conditions. However, it is usually when it is 
wetter to our north that the Plumed Whistling Duck can arrive in 
our region. This interesting species has been previously noted 
in 1984, 1985, 1996, 1999, 2003. Gordon has noted the birds at 
Serendip. 


Last summer mouse numbers increased in the northern parts of 
the state when the extra grass allowed farmers to create many 
large haystacks. Eastern Barn Owls have been reported more 
regularly in the past month and this may be due to the birds 
moving into our area after the mouse plagues. 


Fluttering Shearwaters are easily distinguished from Short- 
tailed Shearwaters (mutton birds) as they are lighter beneath. 
They can sometimes be seen feeding offshore in large flocks, 
with the birds at the end of the flock continually moving to the 
front of the feeding group, creating a rolling forward movement 
of the entire flock. Hutton's Shearwater is a similar species, but 
it has more brown markings on the throat and underwings. 
Good viewing spots to see these birds are at Point Addis or the 
lighthouse at Point Lonsdale. 


We have become used to seeing Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 
in the region, but a bird noted recently is best described as a 
‘plack-tailed yellow cockatoo’. This leucistic bird had a mottled 
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yellow body, with black on the wings and tail. Please report any 
sightings of this bird as it will allow a better understanding of the 
local movements. Similar birds have been reported in the past 
from near Canberra and also at Mt Arapiles. 


Migratory waders from all over the world have been colour 
banded to allow identification of the bird. Some also have a 
'‘flag' attached to the top of the leg. Port Phillip area birds have 
an orange flag. A Ruddy Turnstone near Indented Head had a 
white flag, indicating a New Zealand bird. The Australasian 
Wader Studies Group was able to confirm that it had been 
Originally banded in the South Island, near Invercargill. 


For those interested in seeing lots of our local species, come 
along on the Challenge Bird Count that will be held again on 
Sunday 5 December. Contact Barry for more details. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. 
All observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AD, Andrea Dennett; BAt, Bryant Atwood; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David 
Rantall; DK, Dave King; EWt, Echidna Walkabout Tours; GL, Grace 
Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GG, Geoff Gaynor; HS, Hans 
Streefkerk; JDu, John Duthie; KC, Kay Campbell; MTh, Mary-anne 
Thorley; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; RGa, Rob 
Ganly; SSi, Sheila Silver; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TSc, Ton Schat. 


Species Number 
Magpie Goose 

Plumed Whistling-Duck 

Musk Duck 

Black Swan 


Australian Shelduck 
Great Crested Grebe 
Common Bronzewing 
Shy Albatross 
Fluttering Shearwater 


Australasian Darter 
Little Egret 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Brolga 


Buff-banded Rail 


Spotless Crake 
Pacific Golden Plover 
Ruddy Turnstone 


Red-necked Stint 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 


Fairy Tern 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Southern Boobook 
Eastern Barn Owl 


Sacred Kingfisher 


Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike 


Grey Shrike-thrush 


Dusky Woodswallow 
Willie Wagtail 


Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 


White-winged Chough 


Jacky Winter 


Rufous Songlark 
Fairy Martin 
Tree Martin 
Song Thrush 


Comment Observers 
O'Hallorans Rd. GL, CMo 
Lara, Serendip. Rarely noted visitor. GMc, TFI 
Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd—female with two young. 

Barwon Heads. Pair with four small cygnets in small dam just 

beyond the town limits. 

Serendip, two adults with five young cygnets. 

Paraparap, Nortons Road—two adults & five ducklings on farm dam. 

Reedy Lake, Fitzgeralds Rd. 

Drysdale, McLeod's Waterholes. First record here. 

Pt Lonsdale lighthouse. 

Pt Addis. Large flock. MHe, DHe, TSc 
Pt Lonsdale lighthouse, with Short-tailed Shearwaters. MHe, DHe 
Barwon River, Newtown side of the Barwon River, just above KC 
Queens Park Bridge—nest built in the last couple of days. Believe it 

maybe first nest outside the known site further downstream. 


Avalon saltworks. RGa, CMo 
Lara, Serendip, four pairs nesting. GMc, GG, MTh 
Barwon Heads, Salt Swamp—pair not far from the Barwon Heads- AD 

Geelong Road. 

Barwon River, Balyang Sanctuary. One or two birds seen daily until BAt 

current date (21/10). Poking around road verge, pathways and 

gutter. Running across road or flying to the island. Seemingly 

unconcerned by traffic or noise. 


Hospital Swamps, Baenschs Lane, calling. 

Avalon saltworks—partial breeding plumage. 

Indented Head, Wrathall Reserve. This bird has a new Zealand flag. 
VW SG confirmed it was caught at Awarua Bay, near Invercargill, 
South Island, NZ on either 26/10/04 or 5/2/05. It is not certain which 
one of two possible birds it is, as it has lost one band. 


Avalon Saltworks. 

Avalon Saltworks, some in partial breeding plumage. 

Edwards Point. Several immature birds showing reddish neck and 
chest. 

Avalon Saltworks, one flock of 39 roosting on mudflats and another 9 
roosting on seashore rocks. 

Lake Connewarre. One bird in the flock was partially leucistic. The 
primary and secondary wing feathers were black, along with the tail, 
but the rest of the bird was mottled yellow. It could be easily 
distinguished from others in the flock from over 1 km away. 


Grovedale, Abervale Village, in a tree. 

Anakie, Geelong—Bacchus Marsh Rd—1 at Birds Rd, 1 at Granite 
Rd, at night. 

Barwon River, Balyang Sanctuary—snoozing in a eucalypt, about 
four metres above the ground. 

Lara, Geelong—Bacchus Marsh Rd/Peak School Road—dead on 
roadside. 

Hamlyn Heights, Lily Street—flushed near my house. 

Drysdale, McLeods Waterholes. 

Lara, Forest Road. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickins Road, near Ghazepore Road. 
Serendip, in casuarinas. 

Ironbark Basin carpark at 6 p.m. Flock continually rising and settling 
again. 

Barwon River, Buckley Falls Park/Queens Park—building nest, 
about 1 metre above ground, in growth around a small tree. 


You Yangs, Eastern Paddock, near Toynes Road. 

Waurn Ponds, Deakin Management Centre. A pair nesting just 
outside the window of a conference room—very distracting. 

You Yangs, Toynes Rd. 

Barwon River, Balyang Sanctuary—probably first day of nest 
building. Building continued until 19/10 when bird began sitting on 
nest. 


Serendip—two adults grooming each other. EWt 
Balliang—on lawn in the town at 4.30 p.m. Not seen earlier at 9.45 MHe, DHe 
a.m. 

You Yangs, Eastern Paddock, near Toynes Road. Two adults plus PC 
immature. 

You Yangs, Toynes Rd. 

Serendip. 

Serendip. 

Highton, Glastonbury Drive & South Valley Road. Seen at these two 

locations each year for past few years. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 November 2010 
Wooloomanata 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Once more we have been kindly granted permission to 
visit this private property to the west of the You Yangs. It 
contains some very interesting habitat and affords the 
Opportunity to see several species which are difficult to 
see anywhere else around Geelong. 


We may have the chance to see such delights as 
Rainbow bee-eaters, Black-chinned Honeyeaters, Varied 
Sittellas and Restless Flycatchers to name a few. 


Meet: for a9 a.m. start at the car park off Sandy Creek 
Rd. (ViCroads Edn.6, map 77 H9). Craig will be waiting 
here. 

We will walk in from the carpark. NB: no car-pooling 
arrangements at other venues have been made. 


Finish: approximately 1.30 p.m. 
Bring: Lunch and drinks to carry. We will have morning 
tea/lunch along the creek. Sunscreen, hat, raingear, a 


warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604, Polly 5244 0182 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 November 2010 


The Blue Plateau: A Landscape Memoir 
by Mark Tredinnick 


Winner of the 2010 Queensland Premier's Literary 
Award, non-fiction category. 


Copies of the book have been ordered for purchase at 
Paton Books, Shop 3/329 Pakington St. Ph. 5229 6622. 


8.00 p.m. at Lorraine's home, 5 James Cook Dve, 
Wandana Heights. Ph. 5243 0636 


Mailing roster 
November: Sheila Silver 
December: Polly Cutcliffe 


GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 21 November 2010 
Anglesea 


Leader: Lorraine Phelan 
It has been a wonderful spring in the heathland around 
Anglesea.and there should still be plenty of interest when 
we visit. We plan to explore several areas. 


Meet: 10.00 a.m. at the corner of Great Ocean Rd and 
Forest Rd. 


Bring: Appropriate walking footwear; wet weather gear 
and/or sunscreen and hat etc.; drinking water; lunch; 
morning tea and snacks; binoculars, cameras and hand 
lenses; and of course reference books. 


Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 & 0419593165 


December meeting 
7 December 2010 


For supper please bring a plate (sweet or 
savoury) to share. 


Members who have joined the club in the 
past year are particularly welcome. 


Next trapping 


We have been asked to undertake a small mammal trapping 

search at Jan Juc. 

Thursday 4 November 1.00 p.m. meet at the surf 

beach car park to set the 
traps. 

Friday 5 November 7.00 a.m. as above to check 

the traps. 

Saturday 6 November 7.00 a.m. as above. 

Sunday 7 November 7.00 a.m. to collect the traps. 


Note: if the weather is suitable, we will also look for reptiles, 
particularly the Mountain Dragon. 


If you would like to be involved on any of the days, please 


confirm details with Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au or 
phone 5243 4368. 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 20010-2011 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 


John Bell 5261 3543 soleal@bigpond.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lohelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2010 DECEMBER 2010 
General Meeting: Trust for Nature—Chris Lindorff 5 Challenge Bird Count 
Plant Group: Workshop 7 General Meeting: Members Night 
Bird Group: Lord Howe Island—Barry Lingham 14 ~~ Plant Group Excursion—picnic tea 
Excursion/Biodiversity Survey—Anglesea Heath. 
Leader: Lorraine Phelan JANUARY 2011 (for your new calendars!) 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Woolloomanata. 15 Half-day Excursion: Barwon Heads Bluff 
Leader: Craig Morley 20 Bird Group: Meeting 
30 Eco Book Group (see notices re change of venue) 27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 29 November 2010. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the , q 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledaement of the Club and the author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
g Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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